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GRADUAL ABASEMENT OF THE PRODUCING CLASSES. 


In our first article upon this subject, in the fourth number of 
“the Phalanx, we examined one of the main causes of the move- 
‘ment which is bringing about the result announced in our heading. 
“We now resume the subject, and will examine the other princi- 
‘ple causes which are at work to produce in this country so lamen- 
‘table a result. We take up— 


FREE-COMPETITION, OR COMPETITIVE STRIFE AMONG THE WORKING 
CLASSES, THE EFFECT OF WHICH IS A GRADUAL AND CONSTANT 
REDUCTION OF WAGES. 

Our whole system of trade and industry is prosecuted on the 
-principle of free-competition. Free-competition is a compound 
-word which may not be generaly understood, as thé principle 
which it represents has not been clearly analysed and explained 
«by political economists. As it is very important that it should 
-be understood, we will explain it ina few words. We define 
free-competition to be unrestricted and uncontrolled individual 
diberty in all branches of commerce and labor, which liberty al- 
lows individuals or companies to consult their own interests, ex- 
clusively, without regard to the interests of other individuals, or 
companies. This one-sided individual liberty, without counter- 
poises, is in reality, merely license or anarchical freedom among 
capitalists, traders and laborers, allowing capitalist to compete 
with capitalist, trader with trader, and laborer with laborer, and 
each with all the others, even to the total ruin of one party or the 
other; it is the war of rivals in business, which has no other 
law than self-interest, and no controlling power but necessity. 
Such is free-competition. 

Commerce and productive industry, in all depwtments, are 
conducted upon this principle of anarchical liberty or license, of 
strife and greedy selfishness, the consequences of which are 
universal antagonism and opposition, even to the bitterest hostili- 
ties, and constant fluctuations, revulsions and ruin. 

This insane war of efforts and interests, called free-competition, 
is detrimental to all classes, but is especially destructive to the 
interests of the working classes, who are invariably its un- 
fortunate and helpless victims. Capitalists and merchants may 
suffer from free-competition a diminution of profits,and they may 
sometimes ruin each other by intense rivalry, but the loss and in- 
jury these classes sustain, are in part, counterbalanced by advan- 
tages which they are constantly deriving from the system in other 

















ways, while among the laboring classes, competition is directly 
and positively hurtful and ruinous to all and at alltimes. When 
the workman competes with the workman, it is for employment 
or for the saleZof the products of his labor, and in either case 
the result is the same, that is, he is impoverished and deeply in- 
jured by a reduction of wages or a fall in the price of his products. 
If he is out of employment, he must, to obtain it, work for less 
than others, who are employed; or, if he makes an article for 
sale, he must often take less for it than others who make the 
same article, to be able to dispose of it. Thus reduction of wages 
and reduction in the price of the products of labor, together with 
increasing poverty and slavish subjection of the laboring classes 
to capital and commerce, are the invariable results of Free-com- 
petition. 

Free-competition has had, no doubt, in our false societies, an im- 
portant part to perform in the work of developing commerce and 
industry. In the absence of a true Social Order, based upon unity 
of interests, concert of action and provident foresight, the princi- 
ple has strongly stimulated individuals to exertion, and the result 
has been the extraordinary degree of development to which indus- 
try has been carried in the last fifty years. This is the reason 
why free-competition has been admired and extolled by political 
economists, who, dazzled by the splendor of the material results, 
have overlooked or disregarded the disastrous consequences which 
it entails upon the working classes. These economists have im- 
bued the public mind with their false doctrines, and although 
from bitter experience, the world is fast losing faith in them, and 

















is beginning to perceive the fatal fallacy which lurks under their 
specious surface ; still we hear it said even now that, ‘ compe- 
tition is the life of business ;’——and so it is, but it is a diseased, de- 
composing and corrupting life, not a healthy and organic life and 
a life of assimilation and growth. 


If free-competition has been necessary for a time, and during a 
certain stage of progress, its mission seems now to be accomplish- 
ed; it works at present, frightfully for evil. The time has come 
when the principle of free-competition with its conflict of all 
interests and universal opposition, may be replaced by the great 


principle of association with general concert of action and united 
interests. 


Free-competition produces its disastrous effects upon wages 
exactly in proportion to the increase of population, for as popula- 
tion increases, the competition among the working classes, be- 
comes more intense. But as the introduction of labor-saving mae 
chinery is precisely the same in its effects upon wages as an in- 
crease of population, only more rapid and aggravated in its ope- 
ration, we will pass to the third division of our subject, and while 
we show the process of the reduction of wages from competition 
among the laboring classes, we will show at the same time how 
machinery in the hands of the few works acarnst the mass in- 
stead of ror them—impoverishing instead of enriching them. 
We could do this by bringing forward the most authentic statis. 
tical testimony, but we prefer to do it in theory, so as to show 
the thing in principle. 

We will suppose a case as an example of the effects of machi- 
nery owned bythe few,and of free-competition 2mong the laborers, 
by which we think we can make it clear to every mind, that in 
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the operation of these principles, lies the secret of the increasing strife for employment amongst the laborers. Those who are 
misery of the working classes in modern times. | thrown out of employment, pressed by want, by hunger, and often 

Suppose a capitalist or manufacturer employs one hundred men |by the danger of absolute starvation, return to the master manufac- 
in weaving cloth by hand-looms, and that each man weaves a| turer, or apply to some other employer, and offer to work for less 
yard of cloth a day, making in all one hundred yards per day. || wages than those m employment. Self-interest, or the fierce 
Perfected machinery, we will suppose, has not been invented, and, |competition of rivals in business, induces or forces him to employ 
in order to conduct his business, the capitalist requires, and can-, them at lower wages, or to reduce the wages of those in his em- 


not dispense with, the labor of these one hundred men, to whom, ‘ploy to the rate which others are willing to take. This is the uni-- 


we will say, he pays fair wages—that is, enough to place%them | versal tendency, and in fact, rule of action ; and the effect must be 
and their families above want. But afterward machinery is per- |inevitably just what we see has taken place to so deplorable an 
fected, power-looms are invented, and the capitalist introduces extent in some countries, and is taking place around us—that is, 
them into his establishment, and with the labor of the one hun- 4 gradual and regular reduction of wages, increasing poverty, and 
dred men he is enabled to weave five times as much cloth as be- degrading dependance of the laboring classes. Every addition to 
fore, making five hundred yards per day.. The product is now) labor-saving machinery renders fewer hands necessary to the cap- 
five times as great. Will the wages of the men be increased five jitalist, and increases the competition among the laborers for em- 
times? or allowing that the market value of the five hundred || ployment, until finally they are sunk into the lowest depths of 
yards produced by machinery mainly, is not five times as great as | poverty and helpless servitude. Poverty becomes an epidemic 
the one hundred yards produced by hand labor ; will the one hun- ‘isease which prostrates the whole body of the laboring classes, 
dred men receive an increase of wages in proportion to the in- and brings them all to one general level. 


crease in the value of the product? No! Will they get any This is a fragmentary and extremely imperfect view of the sub- 


higher wages than they did when the product of their labor was Jéct, but what for want of space is here merely indicated as the: 


one hundred yards per day? No. The capitalist will say to the general effect of free competitionand monopolized machinery upon 
laborers, “« these five hundred yards of cloth are my property, the the laboring classes, has been practically exemplified upon a grand 


machinery which produced it, is my machinery, and the profits) 4nd complex scale in England. There they have reduced the: 


coming from it are mine. I hire youto work for me, and give, Mass to abject poverty, and the same causes will produce, and 


you fair wages, and I can give you no more.” This is the argu-, more rapidly than may be supposed, the same results in this. 


ment of the capitalist. The laborers think, perhaps, that they are country. — ea 
entitled to a share of the increase, but can they get it? No, and | It is evident that machinery in the hands of a few works 


in this case have they any redress? Can they oppose the decis- against, and not for the laboring classes, and that free competi- 


ion of the capitalist, and by any means make him divide with| tom makes them opponents and enemies of each other. Let us. 


them proportionately the profits of an increased production? No|20W contrast these results of a false system of industry with the 


indeed, they are not joint owners of the machinery ; they did not|Tesults of a true system, of a system under which the laborers. 
furnish any part of the capital to buy it. What canfthey do then >| will own the machinery with which they work, as well as the: 


They must work on or starve; if they cannot get more than old soil which they cultivate. We shall see that under this true sys- 
wages they must accept them. ' tem, machinery will work for the laboring classes and not against 
Let us again suppose that in addition to the first five-fold in. them, and that instead of opposition of efforts and interests, free 


crease of productive power, the capitalist introduces more;machine- | \competition, enmity and decrease of wages, there will:be-unity of 


ry, by which the means of production are multiplied fanether five- | ieerenes concert of action, and equitable division of profits 


fold, enabling the 100 men to weave twenty-five times as muchas | AS in the former case, let us suppose that 100 workmen are wt 
they did at first, with hand looms, or 2500 yards of cloth. Wil] 848¢d in the manufacture of cloth by hand-looms. But instead 


lof the looms being the property ofa capitalist, these 100 workmen 


there now be any thing like a corresponding increase of wages? | 


We answer again, No. And now, perhaps this immensely in- OW? the looms themselves as a joint stock property ; they are part-- 
creased amount of production exceeds the demand—the market is' 2€TS, each one of whom we will suppose isan equal share-holder,. 


overstocked with cloth ; it is glutted, and the cloth cannot be sold. #4 equally interested in the general product of their labor. 

as fast as it ismanufactured. What does the capitalist or master-|| Setting aside the question of a division of profits according to 
manufacturer do, or rather, under ,the circumstances, what is he Capital, Labor and Skill, let us assume that the profits of their la- 
forced to do? He has machinery which does the work of the la- || bor or the total product be divided equally among the one hundred 
borers; the 100 men whom he employs, can make far more“cloth| men. These one hundred men make with the hand-looms, as we 
than can be sold ; as a consequence he must either destroy his ma- || before supposed, one hundred yards of cloth a day ; but instead of 
chinery or turn off his laborers. Interest,which is the guide in all Wages, each man is entitled to one yard of cloth for his day’s work, 
business matters, (in the present relations of society) decides that ||and receives it, or the amount for which it sells as his share of 
the machinery shall be kept, and the laborers jturned away : this | the general product. 

is the course invariably pursued. If only half the quantity of cloth | Let these men introduce, as the capitalist did, machinery and 
can be sold, then one half of the laborers are deprived of their pla-|| power-looms, by which they can weave five times as much as by 
ces ; if two-thirds can be sold, then a third of the laborers are dis- | hand-looms, increasing the product as before to five hundred yards 
placed. The half or two-thirds of the laborers who can retain||of cloth per day. As they are not working for wages, they will 
their places, instead of receiving an increase of wages, are glad to) receive five times as much as before, that is, each man will re- 


work for former wages, or even less, although their labor combined | ceive five yards of cloth or the value of that quantity. There is 


with machinery produces twenty-five times as much as it did be=, 
fore the introduction of machinery. | 
But let us pause now a moment, and see what takes place, for 
at this point, that is, at the point of an overstocked market, com- | 
mence the sufferings of the working classes. An overstocked | 
market and an excess of labor or productive power are simultane- | 
ous facts, whether arising from a superabundant increase of popu- 
lation, or from the introduction of machinery, wich supercedes 
hand labor. 

In the first place, then, a number of laborers are thrown out of 
employment, for there is no sale for the product of their labor, and 





no capitalist or master-manufacturer to say, ‘‘ these five hundred 

yards of cloth are my property—Ihire you to work for me, and 
|I give you fair wages for your labor.” No, the one hundred men, 
the laborers, who produce the cloth own it jointly, because they 
own the machinery with which they work, and they divide it 
equitably among themselves. They are consequently, five times 
richer than before, collectively and individually. 


which will enable the one hundred workmen to weave twenty- 
five times as much as at first, or two thousand five hundred yards 
of cloth perday. Will they receive in this case a corresponding 








they and their families are consequently reduced to a state of want 
and destitution. Then begins the war of free competition—the 


increase of remuneration for their labor? Certainly: Each man 
will be entitled to twenty-five times.as much cloth, or a product 


Let us suppose a further increase of power, say again, five-fold, . 
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twenty-five times as great as he received before the machinery was 
introduced ; in other words, to twenty-five yards of cloth or its 
equivalent, instead of one yard or its equivalent. 

Now in this case it appears that the prosperity and welfare of 
the workmen increase in proportion to the introduction of ma- 
chinery or the increase of production, but in the other case they 
diminish in about the same proportion. 


It is not necessary for us to carry out this example any further. 
It is clear that with this system of joint-stock ownership of the 
machinery by the workmen, and a just division of profits, instead 
of the ownershzp and monopoly by a capitalist, and wages, the la- 
boring classes can be rendered prosperous and happy, and elevated 
in the scale of being to their true rank and dignityasmen. Under 
this system, machinery will be made to work for them, securing 
them all the comforts of life and the means of improvement and 
elevation, whereas under the present system, it works against 
them, drives them from the field of industry, degrades, and crush- 
es them to theearth. Every invention and improvement in ma- 
chinery would benefit instead of injure them. The greater the in- 
crease of produtive power, the greater the increase of collective 
_and individual riches. There could be no envious and reductive 
competition under such a system, and no cutting down of wages 
and impoverishment of Labor. As we have shown in our exam- 





ple, under this system, the one hundred workmen would possess 
twenty-five times as much cloth as they did before the monopoly 
of machinery ; now if this amount of cloth should not be valued in 
money in the same ratio of increase, or at twenty-five times 
the amount in money for which one yard of cloth had sold, when 
made by hand-looms, the laborers, uevertheless, would be twenty- 
five times richer, for they would own twenty-five times as much 
real product, which they could exchange for other products of in- 
dustry. Their cloth would be equivalent to other objects necessary 
to their comfort and well-being, for which they could exchange it. 


Let us remark, however, that the system of joint-stock owner- 
ship, with an equitable division of profits, is not to be confined to 





-one branch of production—it is applicable equally to all kinds—to 
agriculture as well as to manufactures, and when applied univer- | 
sally to all branches of industry, would increase the riches of the | 
producing classes asa body, in the same proportion that we have| 
shown it would in the case of a certain number of workingmen| 
engaged in a particular branch of Industry, or in the manufacture | 
of a single article, like cloth. 

The fourth cause or influence at work to impoverish and bring| 
about a gradual abasement of the laboring classes of this country 
we stated to be— 


Isolation ; want of combination and concert of action™among 
the working classes, and consequent weakness and _ helplessness, 
which make them an easy prey to the combinedjand more intelli-| 
gent action of those who have the capital and credit of society in| 


their hands. | 


| 


The truth of this proposition has been more or less shown in| 


the course of our argument. This isolation, this want of union 
and association among the working classes is the mainreason why | 


they cannot purchase, or make by their own labor the machinery, 


with which they work. This is sufficiently obvious without re- 
quiring further comment. 

Now, not to recapitulate the heads of our argument which has) 
run through several numbers, we are satisfied to leave it to the| 
reader who has followed us carefully, to decide whether we haye 
not shown clearly that the inevitable tendency of the present sys- 


reading of their history, from the earliest time down to the 


} music in whic 


| Intelligent men among the Producing Classes, think of this 
|most important matter, for it concerns you vitally ! 
' 
| 








CONSTRUCTIVE AND PACIFIC DEMOCRACY. 
PART SECOND. 
BY PARKE GODWIN. 


In the first part of this Essay, we came to the conclusion, that 
the only remedy for the existing distresses of society, and particu- 
larly of the working classes, could be found in some plan for the 
uniting of material interests. We said, that it was possible for 
the intellect of man to devise means by which Labor, Capital, and. 
Talent should be made to work together, and for each other, in- 
stead of against each other, and through which every man would 
labor for himself while laboring for his neighbor. But thus far, 
our argument has been mostly critical; we shall now attempt to 
make it constructive. 


§ L—orGanizaTION. 

One fact, as much as any other, strikes us, when we consider 
the material creation of God. It is, that this whole universe is 
|made according to a law of organization; that there is nothing in 
it incoherent or at loose-ends ; that from the planet to the plant, 
from the stars which are the suns of worlds a unimaginable mag- 
nitude, to the insect whose body is three million times less than a 
visible point, amid the endless variety of forms and existences 
that link by link supply the interval, there is an organic law per- 
vading the whole. Beginning with the rude masses of the mine- 
ral kingdom, which seem like mere accidental conglomerations— 
the primitive elements out of which the higher kingdoms are to 
grow,——we soon see in its tendency to crystalization, the mute 
feint prophecies of the more definite organization of vegetable na- 
ture. At the summit of the vegetable series, we again discover 
the outlines of the more intricate and finished structure of animals. 
While in man, the crown and chief of the material world, we be- 
hold the consummation of an organism perfect in all its parts, and 
perfect asa whole. It would be delightful to inquire into this law 
of organization, and to show how, by the organic series, the Crea- 
tor has distributed the harmonies of the universe; but it is suffi- 
cient for our present purpose, to point out its existence. This im- 
mutable and eternal fact, is impressed on all we see, that nothing 
is perfect which is not organized. 








§ Il.—MoRAL ORGANIZATION. 


Men appear to have been aware of this law, in the efforts which 
‘they have made to carry into effect their various religious, litera- 
‘ry, and social projects. Atleast, we infer so from a superficial 

re- 

‘sent moment. Nearly all the controversies which have shaken 
\the world, have related to the question, as to what was the best 
'mode in which men.could organize themselves, either as a State 
\or a Church. The question of government, which has been the 
‘bone of contention at all times and with every people, resolves it- 
‘self into a question of organization, that 7s, how the political re- 
‘lations of mankind can be best adjusted into a system, which 
| would give the largest liberty to the individual, and atthe same time, 
preserve the unity and strength of the community. The question 
of the outward establishment of the Church has been a mere ques- 
‘tron as to the right method of organizing the spiritual relations of 
priests and people; and indeed, nearly all the enterprises that men 
‘undertake, seem to centre and end in an effort after a more com- 
plete organization. When a man, asect, ora party have any new 
idea to propagate, it is common to begin by organizing some body 
|which is charged with the task. Or we might rather say, that 
\the very existence of sects and parties is a proof of the strong ten- 
‘dency of the human mind toward combination and organic effort. 
| Thus, we have armies, instituted for works of destruction, which 
do their work most effectually ; we have missionary societies, 
which send their agents to the remotest regions of the earth, re- 
\gardless of tropic heats or arctic colds; we have academies of 
h are developed concords of sound the most grand 

and the most melting; we have institutes of learning, where the 


| 
| 


tem of Industry is the GRADUAL ABASEMENT OF THE LABORING), -cymulated literature and science of three thousand years are 


CLASSES AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INDUSTRIAL FEUDALISM, || made available to any capacity ; we have Bible and tract societies, 
which can be neither averted nor prevented by any thing but a that scatter religious truth like seed on the wings of the wind; 
REORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY ! || we have trading and banking corporations, that lay the wealth of 


a ae __. ||the world under tribute, and heap up for their projectors vast un- 

A now aycemt oF quganizniion of Labor, and joint-stock 4550-1) told treasures; in short, on all ie we see the giant miraculous 
ciation, can alone save the producing classes of this country from}! cfects of systematic and regulated co-operation. Yet these in- 
the terrible fate which awaits them, and which they may see||<trymentalities are meagre and incomplete developments—mere 
fore-shadowed in the condition of their fellow-laborers in England.|| aggregations of men, like the simple cohering particles of rude 
This fate may be postponed for a while, but, without a reorganiza-! matter—-hardly approaching a formal organization, yet demon- 


tion of Industry, et cannot be averted strating, with resistless force, how great would be the vigor of a 
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true and living organism! For if such things are done in the 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry ? 


§ II].—1npusTRY ALONE WITHOUT A PLAN. 

And here we are struck with a notable anomaly in the midst of 
all these arrangements. It is, that while men have resorted to as- 
sociated effort in the execution of almost every kind of enterprise, 
it has never occurred to them to organize the human forces, the 
vital energies by which alone all useful results are brought about. 
We mean that it is a strange oversight in the possessors of these 
forces that they have never thought of combining them for their 
own benefit. It is true, that military leaders, that governors of 
states, that capitalists and speculators, have well known the se- 
cret of the mighty power of united labor, and have availed them- 
selves of its advantages. But the wonder is, that the men of in- 
dustry themselves, have at no time, unless in the most narrow and 


feeble way, arranged that cunningness and strength of muscle,, 


which has been their only wealth, which indeed is the only 
source of wealth to mankind, into something like an organization. 
In the sphere of labor alone, has the world remained in the state 
of isolated,incoherent, cut-throat individuality and competitive an- 
tagonism. The simplest forms of mere aggregated effort have 
scarcely been applied to it, save under the domination of some se- 
vere task-master or despot. But why should not industry be or- 
ganized? Why should not laborers band together for the accom- 
plishment of their ends; not as a class merely, not as a political 

ty, not for selfish or temporary purposes, but as the great, col- 
ective, eternal PowER OF Propuction? Will any one say that 
such a thing is impossible? Can any one point out in what re- 
spect industry is incapable of being united and harmonized? No; 
the impossibility is in continuing it in its present condition of du- 
plicity and discord—inefficient in its movements, at war with it- 
self, monotonous, convulsive, repugnant and dishonorable! The 
time has arrived, when it must either come to an end in violence, 
or receive into itself a higher law. Now, what that law may be, 
is precisely the question of this epoch; it is the question on 
which we are engaged ; it is the vital all-important problem, on 
which hangs the fate of our modern societies. We have got so 
far into the future, that we can say boldly, that labor must be or- 
ganized—one way or another, the thing must be done. It is the 
impregnating principle of the coming time. As the personal Christ 
of old, who is our redemption, sprung from the family of the Car- 
penter, so do we most earnestly believe, that his second coming in 
spirit, for the salvation of our poor, decrepit, diseased and wretched 
societies, will be through the Family of Labor. 


§ IV.—PRACTICAL EXAMPLES. 

We have said that Industry alone has remained incoherent, but 
we are reminded of one or two instances to the contrary, which 
may be a, guar in the light of those exceptions which confirm 
the general truth. We refer now particularly to an exemplifica- 
tion of unity of interests that grew up among the cheese-makers 
of Jura, and a stil! more remarkable instance discovered by Du. 
Urquhart, among the Turks of Ambelakia. The former case is 
told us by M. Considerant, of France, who speaks from his own 
knowledge, to this effect. In the mountains of Jura, where the 
climate interdicts the cultivation of the vine and grain, and where 
milk cannot be sold in its pure state owing to the distance from 
the cities, it is converted into cheese. It was the custom not long 
since, in every village of this region, where there were some twen- 
ty or thirty families, owning some two hundred cows, for each 
family to make its oheese for itself, and to send to market for 
itself, thus every day making use of some twenty or thirty uten- 


‘sils, some twenty or thirty dairies, and of the labor of some twen- 


ty or thirty men, both in producing the article, and conveying it 
to market} And in most cases, to say nothing of waste, the 
cheese produced was of an inferior quality; while each family 
coming into competition when they came into the market, was 
obliged to sell at the lowest possible price, so that none gained b 
the sales, while the majority were losers. What did these brave 
mountaineers do in these circumstances? Why, they fell upon 
the very rational principle, that it was not wise in them to be 
picking each others pockets, and would be much better could they 
assist each other as good friends and neighbors. So they hired a 
small house in the centre of the village, composed of two rooms, 
one of which they converted into a shop, and the other into a 
dairy. In the shop they erected a huge brass kettle, large enough 
to receive the daily milk product of the two hundred cows, which 
milk was made into cheese by the labor of a single man called the 
fruiterer, without further trouble on the part of its owners. The 
quantity of milk deposited by any family each day was notched 
upon two “oage of wood, one of which was kept by the fruiterer, 
and the other taken by the family ; by which simple method the 
strictest account was kept. When the cheeses were sold, they 









































were sold by wholesale, without losses through competition, and. 
with a comparatively slight charge for conveyance to market. 
From the general sum received for them was subtracted the rent 
of the house, the price of fuel, instruments, carriage, and of the 
work of the fruiterer, after which the remainder was- divided 
among the families of the village, in proportion to the amount of 
milk contributed to the dairy. Thus, with one-thirtieth part of 
the labor, and a thirtieth part of the expense, they were enabled to 
receive a thirty-fold return for their product. This practice be- 
gun in the hamlet of Salines, is now the common custom through 
all the higher provinces of the Alps. It is a simple but most sig- 
nificant illustration of a great truth. 

The other example, for the details of which we must refer to 
Dr. Urquhart’s noble work, ‘* The Spirit of the East,” is found in 
the commercial municipality of Ambelakia. There, with a pop- 
ulation of four thousand people, all the manufacture and trade 
was carried on according to a joint stock principle, no distinctions 
of interest existing between capitalists and laborers. It grew rapid- 
ly in importance ; its fabrics became so celebrated, as shortly to 
absorb the best markets; and it annually divided from sixty to 
one hundred per cent. upon all its investments. Thus a weak, 
insignificant hamlet, in what is commonly called one of the most 
despotic of nations, without a single field in its vicinity, with no 


advantage of position, with no local industry, with no commercial. 
connexion, in the neighborhood of no manufacturing movement, 


neither situated on a navigable river nor on the sea, accessible by 
no road except a goats-path among precipices, its industry unaid- 
ed by the secrets of chemistry or combinations of mechanical pow- 


er,—did, by the simple fact of a union of interests, and a union of © 
sympathies, rise to a degree of outward prosperity and internal 


harmony, unparalleled in the history of commercial enterprise. 


External causes of violence, and the invention of spinning jennies - 


in England, contributed to the dispersion of this hive of labor and 
productiveness. 


§ V.—sUGGESTIONS AND PROJECTS. 


Is there any reason why similar combinations should not take: 


place among the workmen and capitalists of this day, when indus- 


try is so much more developed, and the facilities of intercourse so~ 


many and important! Is it not the plainest matter imaginable, 
how immeasurably the laborers of any trade or craft would be the 
gainers, if, instead of working against each other as they do now, 
they should contrive to concentrate their energies in obedience to 
some law of mutual interest! 

We can easily conceive of a variety of modes in which-the 
principle of a common interest might be realized. The shoema- 
kers, or any other class of mechanics might, without much diffi- 
culty, form themselves into an union, under discreet and liberal 
laws, for the prosecution of the different branches of their trade. 


With a single large building, somewhere in the centre of trade,. 


with a proper distribution of labor, allowing each man a payment 


proportioned to the kind and amount of his work, with the advan-- 


tage of having all the departments of the art conducted near to each 
other, with the best tools and materials, buying by wholesale, and 
at all times commanding the markets for its sales, such a league 
would inevitably lead to the fortune of all its members. But the 
advantage of an industrial formation like this would be greatly 
extended, if the club of shoemakers should be so enlarged as to em- 
prace all the dealers in leather. How much could be saved in house 
rent, fuel, waste of material, loss of time in passing from one 
place or one pursuit to another? Or take the business of newspa- 
per publishing, as an example of what might be accomplished by 
aright division and combination of employments. Let the edito- 
rial department constitute one group of laborers, the composing 
and printing department another, the publishing and financial de- 
partment another; and then let each member of the firm be paid 
according to the skill, capital, or labor which he brings to the con- 


y |/cern,—think you, that such an enterprize would not soon grow 


into an extensive and wealthy establishment? Next, let there be 
added to it, a department for making paper, and a department for 
casting type, (so that what was before only an aggregation, 
would now become a GRoup,) and its economies would increase 
with a corresponding increase of efficiency. Yet a simple group, 
of similar pursuits of this kind, would be nothing compared with a 
SERIES Of groups, with all the additional force that would be de- 
rived from the-enthusiasm of contact and rivalry. 

Now, it is a series of co-operations that we propose, as the 
means of our social reforms. It is not a mere league on the part 


of the followers of a particular calling; it is not a treaty of amity: 


between the members of distinct classes; not the promiscuous 
commingling of all brancnes of trade, that we vindicate; but it is 
the voluntary union of the whole of Humanity, on definite and 
scientific grounds. We contend for the solidarity of the race in 
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organic forms ; we desire the universal association of man, ac- | 








I he degrees of consequent developement as they increased in practical 
cording to an universal principle: we aim at the thorough re-| extension, though they had at once admitted both the truth and the 
organization, not of a segment, but of the whole of society, on a|/ simplicity of each developement considered as a consequence of its 


basis of individual independence and freedom, and collective har-| immediate antecedent. When once removed a few degrees in 
mony and progress. | practical progression from the generating pear ye they h reed 
(Concluded in our next.) to follow, they became confused in mind, and fell into the sphtin, 

again, of civilized duplicity and philosophic aberration. [This 

TRANSLATIONS FROM FOURIER’S WORKS. want of power to concentrate the attention on a series of progres- 


sive applications of one general principle, obliges me to bring that 
CONTINUATION OF THE INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF || peinciple repeatedly before the mind, to show the simple parantage 


UniversaL Unity. of that which seems most strange in its remote developements. ] 
{Our last article contained a list of the general peculiarities of |, All methods are good, it is affirmed, that lead to the desired ef- 
method employed in this treatise, and which Fourier declared || fect, and render the labor of learning easy : and a subject that is 
might appear irregular and strange to those who do not under-{{Sttange and startling to perverted reason, stands in need of a pe- 
stand the principles from which they are derived. The following! /CUliar method of initiation and instruction. 
are the leading peculiarities : ‘| Ishall divide my subject, then, into three parts. In the first, 














3 |, I shall confine myself to negative or abstract theory ; in the se- 

* THE SIGNS. : cond, to mixt or Zens Aarhey Ghecey ; and in the third, to positive 
1. Apparent exaggerations. | ‘or practical and concrete theory. Jn the first volume I shall re- 

2. Dogmatic affirmations. view the errors and opinions which prevail in false society ; the 

3. Peculiar distribution of parts. false ideas of philosophy regarding ote destiny, particularly 

4. Progressive instruction. ‘with regard to industry and domesticity ; the omission of the 

5. The marvellous. three primordial studies of universal unity—God, man, and the 

“ a oe Soe ae |universe ; delusive notions with regard to the attributes of God, 


[Divine love and wisdom], and the immortality of the soul ; the 


. — ; ‘vicious circle of doctrinal progression in the reign of civilized du- 
The three first peculiarities were explained in the last number'|/plicity ; and finally, the false position of those who distribute in- 


of the Phalanx; we continue the subject in the present translation.]||tellectual light to the community—artists, and divines, and men 
4. PROGRESSIVE INSTRUCTION.—I have learned from expe- of science, who are the victims and the dupes of a false state of 
rience that a subject so entirely new and opposite to common)||society, of which they constitute themselves the slavish uphold- 
notions of authority, should be presented to the mind by slow |/ers, instead of looking for a means of organizing safely a superior 
degrees, [that every principle may be considered well before its||state of things [in which their influence would be recognised and 
consequences are developed practically; for many persons who)| honored as it should be ;—instead of rer ithe Bags Divine com- 
admit the principles of heavenly truth in doctrinal simplicity, and||mand, to “ Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness,” 
wish the grain of mustard-seed to germ in the great field of spiritu- ‘that all worldly cree. might be added unto them. ] 
al culture, are afraid of the extensive ramifications and luxuriant}) After having gradually accustomed the reader’s mind to the im- 
growth of vegetation which naturally spring from the small seeds||mense importance of true principles in action, and their manifold 
of universal principle in action. They seem to think it quite||advantages to every class of actual society, I shall proceed at once 
impossible that such a simple seed of doctrine should produce so| to practical association in its general organic unity. This will be 
great a crop of consequences in the field of practice, and from||the subject of the third part, to be developed in a second volume. 
ignorance of the immensity of power contained in the small seeds|} 5. The Marvellous.—Every principle of unity, when univer- 
of heavenly principle, they fear that some rank weed has been||salized in application, blooms with a romantic hue that borders on 
allowed to germ with the small grain of mustard-seed, to grow so||the marvellous, though strictly based on arithmetic calculations, 
rapidly into luxurient magnificence—as if the truth could not be|| [as the flowers and the fruit of orange treesembalm the atmosphere 
as prolific and attractive in its practical developement, as error.] with fragrance, and delight the senses, though the trees on whieh 
In consequence of this timidity, I have adopted the progressive || they grow are firmly rooted inthe common earth.] The science of 
method of instruction, explaining, 1st, A few general principles in |associative unity is really the ground of reconeiliation for the 
all their natural and doctrinal simplicity; 2ndly, The natural ||classic and romantic partisans of Art to meet upon, in harmony, 
developement of these truths in their general degrees of practical | for it corroborates their theories respectively and equally, by prov- 
application ; and, 3rdly, The more advanced, important and mi-||ing that the social destiny of man, like all the harmonies of Na- 
nute developement of universal principles in practice : a superficial || ture, is at once both mathematical and marvellous, or classic and 
sketch, a general abridgement, and an elaborate treatise, consecu-||romantic. This has been slightly indicated in the paragraph re- 
tively. '|lating to the contrast of dogmatic affirmations, showing that the 
This will allow the reader’s mind to become familiar by degrees || love of wealth and worldly comfort in associative unity, is really 
with the apparently strange and multifarious results of simple and| the shortest and the surest way to practical morality and virtue, 
self-evident first principles, applied to practice. }and vice versa ; though quite the contrary in the present state of 
I have nearly always found, in conversation on these subjects, || false society ; and this transformation of the precept renders it at 
{with minds perverted by philosophy,] that a multiplicity of facts| once romantic and correct, by its accordance with the moral equili- 
presented to the uninitiated mind at once, fatigues the memory, | brium of the senses, which lead mankind to seek for natural re- 
and leaves it in possession of its former notions only: and thence |!finement. Other instances of this connexion between marvellous 
it is | deem repeated lessons in variety_of form and gradual deve- | | results and mathematical first principles. from which they are de- 
lopement, essential to the acquisition of associative science. They ||rived, will be adduced in chapters on the immortality of man, and 
may, perhaps, in some degree, be viewed as literary blemishes, but his connexion with the spiritual universe ; particularly when l 
science in its abstract form is not a mere amusement—it is pre-||treat of the creation generally, and the splendors of aromal unity, 
cious, and can only be acquired by a great expense of labor and||the most romantic and ethereal and marvellous of all the natural 
attention. [** Repetition sans cesse” is the great lever of instruc-|/or material views of universal unity. [The greater part of the 
tion, according to the best authorities on educative method. ] '\chapters here alluded to, were not inserted in the book, for want 
According to this method, I have given a general view of uni-) of room, but were reserved for a third volume, which was never 
versal principles in this preliminary Discourse, to be developed || published ; and are, consequently, to be found in his unpublished 
gradually in the following treatise, as the overture of an opera ye The ; ane 
contains a summary of all the melodies developed in the musical|| The marvellous is, then, a part of universal unity in harmony 
construction of the whole. All the subjects mentioned, then, in|| with mathematical first principles; and in this theory, romantic 
this Discourse, will be developed in the treatise, and the arguments || Consequences flow from classic principles of purity and justice, in 
adduced in their support will be repeated periodically and design- || the moral and religiousand artistic destiny of man. _ It is m y duty 
edly in various aspects, three or four trmes or more, in correspond- ‘therefore to devote a portion of this book to the description of those 
i s of the whol k ‘marvellous results of truth and unity in practical development, 
ing parts of the whole work. ’ ver Kindle in th er st oemeriny ‘ow enh thas 
It may perhaps be tedious to some minds, [or rather it may pro-|| which are to kindle in the soul of man enthusiastic love for a 
bably be made a pretext of objection by those who cannot easily ||is divine and beautiful in spirit and creation. . 
embrace the subject, and are more inclined to blame its difficulties||_ 6. THe Teptous.—That sceptics might not charge me with the 
than themselves ;] but 1 have often found that conscientious and| mania for romance and visionary speculation, I have urposel 
judicious men were apt to fall into their preconceived opinions in |confined myself, in certain parts, to dry developments of facts a ; 
the course of a few minutes, after several times admitting the new ready known ; and more particularly in the note which treats ° 
principles in their original simplicity ; unable to retain the various ||atmospherie equilibrium, and the gradual improvement of the cli- 
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mates in both tropical and polar latitudes. These are subjects 
which have been neglected by your men of science, though the 
elements of calculation were already known to them, and only 
waited for development to show what 3 be done for general 
improvement, without any new discovery of principles. The same 
reproach is applicable to political economists who have neglected 
to advance in their own calculations of economy, from simple 
fragmentary to combined and unitary applications of true princi- 
ples [such, for instanee, as that of the division of labor, and others 
equally important and correct, when properly developed}. Each 
of the four branches of uncertain science, in fact, has neglected to 
develop that which is quite true in apo ; and thus by frag- 
mentary or one-sided applications o 
rived at false results collectively and individually. [The tedious 
parts, then, of this book, will be the dry developments of arthme- 
tic calculations, limited to what our men of science dwell upon ex- 
clusively as ‘* facts and figures,” the ‘‘ securest basis of inductive 
reason,” etc., etc., showing that, in this material sphere of calcula- 
tion, they have not yet ventured to proceed beyond the threshold 
of arithmetic. ] 

7. Measurep ScaLtesor Numeers.—This method of division, 
like the general distributions in series, so frequently applied 
throughout this volume, is intended to assist the memory of both 
the reader and myself with reference to various parts and analyti- 
cal developments. It is, however, derived from a general princi- 
ple of unity, to be explained hereafter, when I treat of what is 
termed the law of order and series in measured harmony. 

[As this explanation of the laws.of measured harmony was re- 
served for publication in a third volume that was never printed, but 


remains in manuscript, we will give the reader an idea of the}, 


principles of adaptation and analogy from which it is derived.] 

According to the theory of universal unity, man isthe image of 
God, and the passions and attractions of his soul are types of uni- 
versal principles: the keys to universal knowledge, and a source 
permanent invariable Revelation, in accordance with the revela- 
tions of the Word ; as woman is the counterpart of man, and 
Providence of God. [In this analogy woman brings forth what 
she conceives of man, and Providence is understood to be that pa- 
ternal attribute of Divine love and wisdom which organizes and 
immediately controls whatever is ordained of God in principle.) 

In Fourier’s analysis of man, he first regards the soul as one 
immortal passion or desire for universal happiness and unity. The 
perversion of this general and religious aspiration of the soul, is the 
desire of individual gratification, without regard to God and to hu- 
manity. The one he terms religious holiness ; the other, diaboli- 
cal selfishness. The one is analogous to light the other to dark- 
ness ; and when symbolized in color, the one isrepresented white, 
the other black. 

The first of these aspects of man’s soul when analysed, furnish- 
es an elementary scale of good desires and affections ; the second 
furnishes a similar variety of bad, subversive passions; and the 
two together form the basis of what Fourier terms, the science of 
society, or passional attraction and repulsion ; the harmony of 
which consists in giving freedom to the good desires, and curbing 
those which are subversive in development. 

When speaking generally of the passions and attractions of the 
soul, he means the highest and the best desires, unless the word 
‘«* subversive” be applied. 

The first division, then, of that immortal and religious aspiration 
called the soul of man, is either, threefold, in a general point of 
view, or fourfold, in a special point of view ; and this is the 
basis of what Fourier terms the “ simple sacred numbers,” 3 and 
4. Inageneral point of view, man is an intellectual, a moral, 
and a pysical being, as well as a unitary or religious being; in a 
special point of view, man is a social as well as a spiritual being. 

In the vague or general aspects of the laws or order, the num- 
ber three is the simplest element, containing a beginning, a middle, 
and anend. In the measured laws of order, the general and the 
special aspects are combined, to form the compound sacred number 
seven ; which is further developed in various degrees, to 12, 24, 
36, 48, etc., the details of which are too minute for superficial ex- 
planation. 

Man, then, is a threefold being, in the first general aspect: 
morila, intellectual, and physical, (affection, intelligence, and phy- 
sical power), in the image and likeness of Divine love and wis- 
dom and power. His first immortal tendency or. aspiration is 
towards God and universal unity. This constitutes the religious 
man. His secondary tendencies are, first, to physical enjoyment, 
(health and wealth) ; secondly, to sympathy with his fellow- 


beings, (social enjoyment); and, thirdly, to general or political|} 


unity, (intellectual enjoympnt). On sub-dividing these three ten- 
dencies in man, we faa the first to be propelled by five senses, 
or bodily desires: taste, feeling, smell, sight, and hearing, requi- 


true principles they have ar-|| 





ring for their satisfaction food, clothing, and comfortable shelter, 
agreeable and wholesome air to smell and breathe, agreeable vari- 
eties of form and color for the sight, and pleasant sounds for the 
sense of hearing. The second tendency consists of four varieties 
of affection :—triendship, love, paternity, and corporate or general 
sympathy. The third or intellectual tendency consists oi three 
desires: ist, that of progressive improvement; 2nd, that of alter- 
ration from activity to rest, and from one pleasurable occupation 
to another at stated periods; and, 3rd, the desire to combine the 
pleasures of affection with those of the senses, to participate with 
friends in the enjoyment oi the sweets of life, rather than to be 
|alone in temporal enjoyments. 

It would require too much time to enter fully into this analysis 
of the passions and attractions of the human soul, but enough is 
here related to explain the principles of adaptation which Fourier 
has followed in his method. He adapts all his explanations to the 
| unity and elementary nature of man himself, the type of universal 
unity and order; so that every subject is presented to the mind in 
a variety of aspects corresponding to the active principles or pas- 
sions of the soul : adopting, however, the more general and simple 
scales of variety in preference to the minuter and elaborate deve- 
lopments of analytical details. 

The scale of seven elementary degrees (corresponding to what 
is termed the ‘ diatonic’ scale in Music) is that which he adopts in 
generat theory, as it appeals to all the moral and the intellectual 
aspects of man’s unitary or religious soul, reserving what relates 
especially to physical enjoyment for application in the sphere of 
practical experiment. He appeals then to the social and religious 
man, in mental adaptations, ell : and the number seven is the 
sacred law of unity in that superior sphere, the elements of which 
stand thus : 

Tue Revicious Unitary FEELING OF THE SovL. 
Friendship. 

Love. 

Corporate sympathy. 

Family affection. 

. Love of the marvellous. 

. Love of variety. 

. Love of order and gradation. 

K InpivipuaL SELFIsHNEss, or the exception to the general 
love of social and teligious unity. 

(These are multiplied by more minute analysis, and form a 
scale of faculties more numerous than those acknowledged by 
Phrenology. ) 

_ This is what Fourier deems a general view of the moral pas- 
sions and attractions of the soul, and he explains every subject in 
adaptation to these varieties of intellectual and moral vision. It is 
the elementary type of “measured scales and numbers” in his 
treatise, and the application of this type to the scale of facts enu- 
merated under the head of “ peculiarities of method,” forms the 
groundwork of their character and distribution. These peculiari- 
ties relate to seven points, in addition to one principal and one 
exceptional view, which are respectively applicable to each of the 
seven: namely, the pivotal or principal peculiarity, which is that 
of using general signs, symbolical of certain principals of unives- 
sality and relative degrees; and this general function is subject to 
exception, like all the general laws of order. | 

The first great principle of order, then, is that of universal 
unity, which contains every other principle, and cannot be enu- 
|merated as one of its own divisions: hence Fourier has adopted 
the letter ~ as a sign of unity and generality ; and the letter K as 
|a sign of exception to all general laws of unity. The * is typi- 
ical of light, the K of darkness; and the elementary scale of 7 
‘degrees analogous to the seven colors refracted in the solar spec- 
‘trum, the whole of which in unity form white or unitary light. 
The religious unity of aspiration in the soul of man, refracted, 
'then, morally and intellectually, forms a scale of seven degrees, 
\already noticed, and Fourier’s general refractions of unitary 
science are adapted to this scale of measured harmony. 

We will now explain the manner in which the peculiarities of 
‘method are adapted to this law of order in the present instance. 
| The most remarkable and universal peculiarity in Fourier’s 
_method is that of the signs or symbols of analogy, used in all his 
| writings, and thence he classes this peculiarity as the most general 
‘and unitary characteristic of his method. This fact appeals to 
jthe general nature of the mind, inasmuch as it is everywhere 
|adopted, to remind the reader of collective unity. Then come the 
individual aspects of man’s nature, appealed to respectively in 
diffe.ent parts of these writings, the first of which is FRIENDSHIP. 

As far as the communication of knowledge is concerned, friend- 
|ship requires that a scrupulous adherence to principles and truth 
‘Should be observed, without exaggeration or delusion, to practice 
| which would be unfriendly. Fourier then places “ apparent exag- 
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geration” as the first point, on which he assures his readers of strict | paths of virtue and abundance, leading out of this subversive state 
adherence to truth, notwithstanding the strangeness of ya seer of things, termed civilized society? 

Fhe second aspect of man’s nature is Love, or sexual affection, || If [ affirm that the happiness of the favored few, in civilized 
the: natural tone of which is mild persuasion, and not dogmatic or | duplicity, is offensive to the common feelings of humanity and 
presumptuous dictation ; and therefore Fourier assures his readers} justice, insomuch as the favorites of Fortune are the most unwor- 
that he is warranted in principle when he inverts the statesment'| thy selfish members of society, this affirmation is again applied to 
of acknowledged dogmas, and that he does not do it in opposition | the majority alone, and leaves one-eighth as an exception, in which 
to the natural tone of that persuasion, which is consistent with the || case Fortune favors the most worthy and benevolent of men and 
tenderest affection. | women. But these exceptions only tend to confirm the truth of 


The third aspect of man’s nature is that of GENERAL SYMPATHY } the general assertion, by contrasting real goodness with what 


for persons who are linked with him in bonds of intellectual || otherwise might be mistaken for approximations, showing false- 


unity, in various gradations of heirarchy and order; and regu- | hood and duplicity to be the general law, and truth and justice the 
larity of distribution is agreeable to this sentiment of unitary order. ‘exception. 


Fourier assures his readers, then, that he haseverywhere respect-|| According to this law, then, the exceptions which may be op- 
| posed to my general assertions, substantiate and strengthen them, 








ed this sentiment of unitary order. Fourier assures his readers, 


then, that he has everywhere respected this sentiment of order 
and gradation, notwithstanding the apparent strangeness of his | 


distribution. 


whether I notice them or not particularly. It would, in fact, be 
often tiresome to mention the exceptions when I speak of general 
| laws and principles ; and those who read my writings should bear 
thatin mind. The French are very apt to reason from exceptional 


The fourth general rein of man’s nature is PATERNITY, or 
family affection, the chie delight of which is to instruct and edu- "cases, as from general rules, and they require to be reminded of 
ree —_ apes Lats al es in hing joe os | ne sophism frequently, that one may not be substituted for the 

wt ; chagerwaees exe SmVssive || OUlEr. 
method of instruction, he has always had in view the duties of | The law of exception is not, however, limited invariably to one- 
facilitating, by progressive steps of easy and correct initiation, the | jeighth or one-ninth part, but varies from one-third to one-hun- 
acquirement os general knowledge and abstract principles of sci-| dredth, and in some cases, to one-thousand part, but one-eighth 
ence, notwithstanding the apparent strangeness of his method. | part is the most general proportion of exception. 

The fifth aspect of man’s nature, in this general outline, is the|, The law of exception is sometimes termed TRANSITION, as it 
LOVE OF THE MARVELLOUS, the beautiful, and the romantic ; and | forms a link between one general law and another in universals. 
Fourier assures his readers that he has never lost sight of real | Twilight is a transitional state between day and night ; lime is an 
truth in his prospective descriptions, which must necessarily} exceptional sort of earth, forming a link between fire and water, 
appeal to the imaginative faculties of man, until they have been! which init may be united ; amphibious animals are exceptionally 
in practice. yp : | organised, and forma link between fish and quadrupeds ; the ner- 

e sixth aspect ol man’s nature is the LOVE OF VARIETY: and | vous fluid is an exceptional element of materiality, forming a link 
Fourier assures his readers that he would willingly have varied | ‘between the body and the soul : and many other things belong to 
his descriptions more attractively, if he had not been forced to! the exceptional or transitional laws of life and movement, which 
guard against the allegations oi philosophers and sceptics, who| have never been fully explored and classed methodically by our 
would probably accuse him of romance and visionary speculation, men of science. The most superficial attempt at universality of 
had he not confined himself, on some important subjects, io the exploration in these subjects, would have led to the discovery of 
dry, uninteresting methods of philosophers = men = s facts exceptional or transitional laws, being integral parts of universal 
and figures,” and one-sided views of principle. The tedious} principles, from which it would be known that 
style of dry, “« matter-of-fact” monotony has, then, been forced; All the branches of universal movement are subject to the 
upon him by this critica] necessity. necessary law of exception, and that the general laws of move- 


The seventh aspect of man’s nature is the LOVE OF ORDER AND 
GRADATION and improvement, which sentiment is not well satisfied 
by vague irregularity of method ; and Fourier believes that he 
has much improved upon the common methods, by adopting what 
he terms the scales of measured harmony inall his elementary di- |, 
visions ; which scales of adaptation are derived from what he | 
terms the law of order and series, the type of which is found in 
human nature, on the principles here illustrated superficially and |, 
scientifically, proved to be correct in his unpublished theory of 
numbers and harmonic order. 

In all these scales of measured unity, the elementary degrees of | 
which are grouped around one general function, represented by | 
the pivot sign ><, there is a counterpart or an exception to the ge- 
neral rule, equal to about one-eighth or one-ninth part of the || 





|| 


ment in society are subject to periods of transition and progressive 
transformation ; from which it might have been inferred that we 


‘may still advance to something higher and more perfect than reli- 


gious and political antagonism in civilize] duplictty, as we have 
passed already from the savage to the patriarchal state, and thence 
to military barbarism, from which the transformation of commer- 
cial and industrial activity has landed us in civilized antagonism, 
the most refined of all the forms of barbarous iniquity. What 
darkness still envelops us in this new maze of ignorance! Not 
that Nature is involved in mystery; for if her laws are veiled at 
all, it is in gauze the most translucent, but the minds of men have 
been involved in the dark intricacies of philosophy so deeply, that 
they could not see the paths of progress in the maze of social 
movement which have been passed through already, nor perceive 


whole scale, and represented by the sign K. The measured diato-||the paths which lead to future progress in the same direction. 


nic scales, then, in all the spheres of harmony, contain seven ele- || 
mentary degrees derived from one general rule, which rule is sub- | 


Had they not been thus bewildered vo might easily have looked 
behind them to advantage, to observe the laws of progress which 


ject to exception, neither the rule nor the exception being parts of || have led us on from savage barbarism to civilized refinement, and 
the general scale, but applicable to every part. From this cursory || by generalizing in the application of those laws, they would have 
digression we will now return to Fourier’s explanation of the last || found the issue from our present state of general duplicity and 


peculiarity of his method :] 

K Tue Exception oR TRANsITION.—To prevent objections on | 
the part of persons who desire to cavil, I must state that all the | 
general affirmations made in this treatise are subject to the law of | 
exception, which, in ordinary calculations, extends to about one- | 
eighth or one-ninth part of the whole, in every branch of move- 


Hens 


incoherency. Such would havejbeen the consequence of universal 
‘exploration; but the four great branches of false science have 
‘deceived us. and kept the mind immersed in darkness or delusive 
‘light. 

| At length, however, the delusion has been dissipated by the 
‘science of associative industry and passional attraction ; but the 


ment in the universe, and all the applications of principle to prac- ||more this science is magnificent and dazzling in its results, the 


tice, in the social and religious and industrial spheres of unity. This os exact and scrupuleusiy accurate shall 1 be in my calculations. 


exceptional degree is always to be understood, whether it be ex- 
pressed or not, then, in my writings. For instance, if I state in 
neral terms, that man is unrefined and miserable in civilized or 
false society, this affirmation is subject to the law of exception, 
and is applicable to seven-eighths of the whole population, who 
are reduced to a state of poverty and degradation from which a 
few escape, at most one-eight part, who enjoy comparative happi- 
ness and treedom in the comforts and refinements of terrestrial life. 
Is it not necessary that God should elevate a few to this compara- 
tive degree of happiness, that all may see the possibility of realiz- 
ing something like terrestrial happiness, without. which positive 
assurance, miserable men would fall into a state of apathy and fa- 
talism, and genius would not be stimulated to discover the true 





The only question for consideration is the general developement 
of principles. Should J be brief and general, or prosy and minute 
in explanation? To be minute in every case, would not be plea- 
sing to the general reader, (more particularly on such abstract 
questions as that of the minute analysis of the harp weer and attrae- 
tions), and general definitions are too liable to fail in clearness. [ 
will steer a middle course, and enter into some minute details, at 
times, and leave some others of an abstract nature for a future 
publication. To dwell too long upon minute analysis would tire 
the general reader, and a treatise for adepts can easily be written 
separately, with a full developement of abstract principles, for 
their especial use. 

Some articles, however, will be found in this first volume 
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which may be deemed superfluous; but I have special reasons 
for inserting them. My object being to find a person who is able 
to experiment the theory of unitary combination, ona limited scale, 
[without appealing to the people generally, who are ill prepared to 
judge of scientific principles,] I have introduced a great variety of 
subjects suited to the tastes of different persons. 

In Christendom there are four thousand persons rich enough in 
their own private means, or holding in society positions of suffi- 
cient influence, to become candiaates for the foundation of associ- 
ative unity, by organizing a domestic and industrial asssociation, 
oi 500 persons, men, women, and children, of various professions 
and degrees of fortune in society, located on a few square miles of 
territory. 

Strictly speaking, it is quite sufficient for my durpose, to per-| 
suade a single one of these four thousand; but how am I to set, 
about it? Neither flowery language nor the forms of adulation, 
will effect the purpose ; for a man of judgment will be influenced) 
by nothing short of the most undeniable arithmetic. Men who) 
might be influenced by flattery are not fit persons to appeal to, for, 
in general, they are waving and undecided characters, talking} 
much and doing little—useless patrons, satisfied with barren popu- | 
larity, and seeking nothing further. Such a conquest would not| 
be worth making. I wish to find a man of comprehensive mind, 
toc out my views in practice ; a man who sees things in their, 
natural light, at once, and elevates his views above the littleness, 
of his contemporaries. Such a man will easily appreciate true, 
principles, and like an exposition of the blunders of false science, 
better than a lame apology for reigning errors. Besides, I neither) 
understand nor wish to learn the forms of flattery, and | should. 





only show a want of self-respect in condescending to adopt that |; 


tone of writing. I must therefore speculate upon the chance of 
finding a rich candidate belonging to the higher class of minds, 
magnanimous and enterprising, persevering and judicious. 

A man of this high character, endowed with vast conceptions | 
of a unitary order, would require a satisfactory solution of the) 
unitary problems ; and would place no confidence in me if I evaded | 
the solution: I have traced them distinctly, therefore, in their| 
threefold order, and in separate articles, relating to 

The unity of man with man. 
The unity of man with God. 
The unity of man with universal Nature. 

These articles on universal unity may startle vulgar minds by} 
an apparent strangeness, but to satisfy superior minds they are| 
quite indispensable; and to gain the confidence of one superior) 
influential candidate for the foundation of a new society, I must! 
not fail to do my duty, for the sake of yielding to the childish’ 
prejudices of the age, in a question upon which depends the true) 
deliverance of the human race; the issue from the labyrinth of 
civilized duplicity and war and carnage; and the rapid transform- 
ation of society upon the globe into a state of universal unity. | 











WesTERN RESERVE COLLEGE, 
Hupson, Outo, Feb. 2nd, 1844. 


Messrs. A. Brispane and O. MacpanieEt, Editors of the Phalanx,— | 
Gentlemen—At a meeting of the Senior Class of Western Re- 
serve College, held on the 27th of January, 1844, William S. | 
Aumock was called to the chair, and George Hoadly Jr. appoint- 
ed Secretary. An Extract from the fourth number of the Phalanx | 
was then read, and Messrs. George Hoadly Jr. and Charles R.| 
Pierce were appointed a committee to draft resolutions. 
The Committee reported the following Preamble and Resolutions. | 
Whereas, a gentleman* in Louisiana has given to the editors of, 
the Phalanx the sum of one hundred dollars, on condition that 
the Phalanx be sent to the senior class of every college in the 
United States for six months, therefore 
Resolved, That we, the Senior Class of Western Reserve Co!-. 
lege, do, both individually and collectively, return our grateful 
thanks to the gentleman who has shown such kind regard for the) 


instruction of the rising generation, and benevolence in his endea- 
vors to spread knowledge on the subject of Social Science. 
Resolved, That the subject of Association is one of deep and. 
overwhelming interest, based on the truth “that our evils are 
social, not political,” and designed by its supporters to exert such 


an influence upon our country as to make it truly a land of uni-) 
versal happiness. 





* John D. Wilkins, Esq., of St. Mary’s Parish, Atiacapas County, La. | 
When we noticed the liberal act of this gentleman, we had some scru- | 
ples about publishing his name, and withheld it ; but as we see no preat 
impropriety in giving itpublicity, we do it, trusting that he himself will’ 
not be displeased at our taking this liberty without his permission. 


Resolved, That if the principles of Social Science be correct, 
our social evils, which now weigh like an incubus on the rising 
energies of America, will be removed, and moral corruption, that 
Bohan Upas which now withers and destroys the vital principle 
of true happiness, will be completely eradicated. 

Resolved, That it is our duty, composing a part of the youth of 
America, on whom the future prosperity of our beloved country 
depends, to study well the principles on .which a system promi- 
sing so much, is based, and to weigh well the consequences which 
will result from their application. 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this meeting, sign- 
ed by the Chairman and Secretary, be sent to the Editors of- the 
a 


Phalanx for publication, and they be requested to send a copy of 
them to the gentleman in Louisiana. 


On motion of O. A. Lyman the resolutions were, after a spirit- 
ed debate, accepted and adopted. 


On motion of 8. V. Blakeslee the meeting adjourned. 

WM. 8S. AUMOCK, Chairman. 

Gro. Hoapty Jr., Secreta ry. 

I am instructed, Sirs, by the class to which I belong, to request 
you to publish the above proceedings. ; 

The “ Great West” is waking up on this subject. The defects 
in our social condition have long been seen, but no effectual reme- 
dy has as yet been devised. All classes, all conditions, and all 
sexes, are now paying homage to the genius of CHaRLEs FourtEr. 
Associations are springing up on every side; and in every village 
and hamlet in Ohio, there are many anxious inquirers on this sub- 
ject. Among others we have shared in this universal] excitement, 
and believe me, Sirs, your paper came to us like an angel of mer- 
cy, promising great things. As it circulates from person to per- 
son, each in turn becomes imbued with the spirit of anxious in- 
quiry until from great reading the papers you sent have literally 
dropped to pieces. From week to week we have had the Tribune’s 
column on association, but we have felt the need of some more ex- 
tensive publication on this subject, I wish you success in your 
schemes for the « Emancipation of a suffering World” and would 


'|beg to be considered 


Your’s most respectfully, 
GEO. HOADLY, Jr. 


_— 


CONSTITUTION 
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THE BROOK FARM ASSOCIATION, 


FOR INDUSTRY-AND EDUCATION, WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


Tue Association at Brook Farm has now been in existence 


‘jupwards of two years. Originating in the thought and experience 


of a few individuals, it has hitherto worn, for the most part, the 
character of a private experiment, and has avoided rather than 


|sought the notice of the public. It has, until the present time, 


seemed fittest to those engaged in this enterprise, to publish no 
statements of their purposes or methods—to make no promises or 
declarations—but quietly and sincerely to realise, as far as might 
be possible, the great ideas which gave the central impulse to their 
movement. It has been thought that a steady endeavor to embo- 
dy these ideas more and more perfectly in life, would give the 
best answer, both to the hopes of the friendly and the cavils of the 
sceptical, and furnish in its results the surest grounds for any 
larger efforts. 

Meanwhile every step has strengthened the faith with which 
we set out; our belief in adivide'order of human society has inour 
own minds become an absolute certainty : and considering the pre- 
sent state of humanity and of social science, we do not hesitate to 
affirm that the world is much nearer the attainment of such a con- 
dition than is generally supposed. 

The deep interest in the doctrine of Association which now fills 
the minds of intelligent persons everywhere, indicates plainly that 
the time has passed when even initiative movements ought to be 
prosecuted in silence, and makes it imperative on all who have 
either a theoretical or practical knowledge of the subject, to give 


their share to the stock of public information. 


Accordingly, we have taken occasion at several public meet- 
ings recently held in Boston, to state some of the results of our 
studies and experience, and we desire here to say emphatically, 
that while on the one hand we yield an unqualified assent to that 
doctrine of universal unity which Fourier teaches, so on the other,. 

















jour whole observation has shown us the truth of the practical 
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arrangements which he deduces therefrom. The law of groups 
and series is, as we are convinced, the law of human nature, and 
when men are in true social relations, their industrial organiza- 
tion will necessarily assume those forms. 

But beside the demand for information respecting the principles 
of association, there is a deeper call for action in the matter. We 
wish, therefore, to bring Brook Farm before the public, as a loca- 
tion offering at least as great advantages for a thorough experi- 
ment as can be found in the vicinity of Boston. It is situated in 
West Roxbury, three miles from the depot of the Dedham Branch 
Railroad, and about eight miles from Boston, and combines a 
convenient nearness to the city, with a degree of retirement and 
freedom from unfavorable inftuences, unusual even in the coun- 
try. The place is one of great natural beauty, and indeed the 
whole landscape is so rich and various as to attract the notice even 
of casual visitors. The farm now owned by the Association 
contains two hundred and eight acres, of as good quality as any 
land in the neighborhood of Boston, and can be enlarged by the 
purchase of land-adjoining to any necessary extent The property 
now in the hands of the Association is worth nearly or quite 
thirty thousand dollars, of which about twenty-two thousand 
dollars is invested either in the stock of the company, or in perma- 
nent loans at six per cent., which can remain as long as the 
Association may wish. 

The fact that so large an amount of capital is already invested 
and at our service, as the basis of more extensive operations, fur- 
nishes a reason why Brook Farm should be chosen as the scene 
of that practical trial of association which the public feeling calls 
for in this immediate vicinity, instead of forming an entirely new 
organization for that purpose. The completeness of our educa- 
tional department is also not to be overlooked. This has hitherto 
received our greatest care, and in forming it we have been parti- 
cularly successful. In any new Association it must be many 
years before so many accomplished and skilful teachers in the 
various branches of intellectual culture could be enlisted. Ano- 
ther strong reason is to be found in the degree of order our ogani- 
zation has already attained, by the help of which a large Associa- 
tion might be formed without the losses and inconveniences 
which would otherwise necessarily occur. The experience of 
nearly three years in all the misfortunes and mistakes incident to 
an undertaking so new and so little understood, carried on through- 
out by persons not entirely fitted for the duties they have been 
compelled to perform, has, as we think, prepared us to assist in the 
safe conduct of an extensive and complete Association. 

Such an institution, as will be plain to all, cannot by any sure 
means be brought at once and full-grown into existence. It must 
at least in the present state of society, begin with a comparatively 
small number of select and devoted persons, and increase by uatu- 
ral and gradual aggregations. With a view to an ultimate 
expansion into a perfect Phalanx, we desire without any delay to 
organize the three primary departments of labor, namely, Agricul- 
. ture, Domestic Industry, and the Mechanic Arts. 

For this purpose additional capital will be needed, which it is 
most desirable should be invested by those who propose to con- 
nect themselves personally with the institution. These should 
be men and women accustomed to labor, skilful, careful, in good 
health, and more than all imbued with the idea of Association, 
and ready to consecrate themselves without reserve to its realiza- 
tion. For it ought to be known that the work we propose is a 
difficult one, and except to the most entire faith and resolution 
will offer insurmountable obstacles and discouragements. Nei- 
ther will it be possible to find in Association at the outset the great 
outward advantages it ultimately promises. The first few years 
must be passed in constant and unwearied labor, lightened 
ehiefly by the consciousness of high aims, and the inward content 
that devotion to a universal object cannot fail to bring. Still there 
are certain tangible compensations which Association guarantees 
immediately: These are freedom from pecuniary anxiety, and the 
evils of competitive industry, free and friendly society, and the 
education of children. How great these are, those who have 
felt the terrible burdens which the present civilized society impo- 
ses in these respects will not need to be informed. 

Those who may wish to further this cause by investments of 
money only will readily perceive that their end is not likely to be 
lost in an Association whose means are devoted mainly to pro- 
ductive industry, and where nothing will ever be risked in uncer- 
tain speculations. ; 

The following Constitution is the same as that under which we 
have hitherto acted, with such alterations as on a careful revision 
seemed needful. All persons who are not familiar with the pur- 
poses of Association, will understand from this document that we 
propose a radical and universal reform, rather than to redress any 
particular wrong, or to remove the sufferings of any single 


class of human beings. We do this in the light of universal prin- 
ciples, in which all differences, whether of religion, or polities, or 
philosophy, are reconciled, and the dearest and most private hope 
of every man has the promise of fulfilment. Herein, let it be 
understood, we would remove nothing that is truly beautiful or 
venerable: we reverence the religious sentiment, in all its forms, 
the family, and whatever else has its foundation either in human 
nature or the Divine Providence. The work we are engaged in 
is not destruction, but true conservation : it is not a mere revolu- 
tion, but, as we are assured, a necessary step in the course of 
social progress which no one can be blind enough to think has 
yet reached its limit. We believe that humanity, trained by these 
long centuries of suffering and struggle—led on by so many saints 
and heroes and sages, is at length prepared to enter into that uni- 
versal order toward which it has perpetually moved. Thus we 
recognize the worth of the whole Past, and of every doctrine and 
institution it has bequeathed us; thus also we perceive that the 
Present has its wien, th mission, and we shall only say what is 
beginning to be seen by all sincere thinkers, when we declare that 
the imperative duty of this time and this country—nay, more, 
that its only salvation, and the salvation of all civilized countries, 
lies in the Recapeblontion of Society, according to the unchanging 
laws of human nature and of universal harmony. 

We look, then, to the generous and hopeful of all classes for 
sympathy, for encouragement, and for actual aid—not to ourselves 
only, but to all those who are engaged in this great work. And 
whatever may be the result of any special efforts, we can never 
doubt that the object we have in view will finally be attained ; 
that human life shall yet be developed, not in discord and misery, 





ito time be 











but in harmony and joy, and that the perfected earth shall at 
last bear on her bosom a race of men worthy of the name. 


GEORGE RIPLEY, 
MINOT PRATT, 
CHARLES A. DANA, 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass., 
January 18, 1844. 


| Directors. 


CONSTITUTION. 

In order more especially to promote the great purposes of human 
culture; to establish the external relations of hfe on a basis of 
wisdom and purity ; to apply the principles of justice and love to 
our social organization, in accordance with the laws of Divine 
Providence ; to substitute a principle of brotherly co-operation for 
one of selfish competition ; to secure to our children and those 
who may be intrusted to our care the benefits of the higuest phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral education, which in the progress of 
knowledge the resources at our command will permit; to institute 
an attractive, efficient, and productive system of industry; to pre- 
vent the exercise of worldly anxiety, by the competent supply of 
our necessary wants; to diminish the desire of excessive accumu- 
lation, by making the acquisition of individual property subser- 
vient to upright and disinterested uses ; to guarantee to each other 
forever the means of physical support, and of spiritual progress ; 
and thus to impart a greater freedom, simplicity, truthfulness, 
refinement, and moral dignity, to our mode of life;—we the 
undersigned do unite in a voluatary Association, and adopt and 
ordain the following articles of agreement, to wit: 


ARTICLE I. 


NAME AND MEMBERSHIP. 

Sec. 1. The name of this Association shall be ‘“‘ Tue Broox- 
Farm Association For InpustRy AND Epvucarion.” All per- 
sons who shall hold one or more? shares in its stock, or whose 
labor and skill shall be considered an equivalent for capital, may 
be admitted by the vote of two-thirds of the Association, as mem. 
bers thereof. 

Src. 2. No member of the Association shall ever be subjected 
to any religious test; nor shall any authority be assumed over in- 
dividual freedom of opinion by the Association, nor by one mem- 
ber over another ; nor shall any one be held accountable to the 
Association, except for such overt acts, or omissions of duty,as vi- 
olate the principles of justice, purity, and love, on which it is 
founded ; and in such cases the relation of any member may be 
suspended or discontinued, at the pleasure of the Association. 


ARTICLE II. 


CAPITAL STOCK. 

Sec. 1. The members of this Association shall own and man- 
age such real and personal estate in joint stock proprietorship, di- 
vided into shares of one hundred dollars each, as may from time 
reed on. 





Sec, 2. No share-holder shall be liable to any assessment 
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whatever on the shares held by him ; nor shall he be held respon- 
sible individually in his private property on account of the Asso- 
ciation ; nor shall the Trustees or any officer or agent of the As- 
sociation have any authority to do anything which shall impose 
personal responsibility on any share.holder, by making any ccn- 
tracts or incurring any debts for which the share-holders shall be 
individually or personally responsible. 

Sec. 3. The Association guaranties to each share-holder the 
interest of five percent. annually on the amount of stock held by 
him in the Association, and this interest may be paid in certificates 
of stock and credited on the books of the Association: provided 
that each share-holder may draw on the funds of the Association 
for the amount of interest due at the third annual settlement from 
the time of investment. 

Sec. 4, The share-holders on their part for themselves, their 
heirs and assigns, to renounce all claim on any profits accruing to 
the Association for the use of their capital invested in the stock of 
the Association, except five per cent. interest on the amount of 
stock held by them, payable in the manner described in the pre- 
ceding section. 


ARTICLE III. 


GUARANTIES. 

Sec. 1. The Association shall provide such employment for 
all its members as shall be adapted to their capacities, habits, and 
tastes ; and each member shall select and perform such operations 
of labor, whether corporal or mental, as shall be deemed best suit- 
ed to his own endowments and the benefit of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The Association guaranties to all its members, their chil- 
dren and family dependents, house-rent, fuel, food, and clothing, 
and the other necessaries of life, without charge, not exceeding a 
certain fixed amount to be decided annually by the Association; no 
charge shall ever be made for support during inability to labor 
from sickness or old age, or for medical or nursing attendance, 
except in case of share-holders, who shall becharged therefor, and 
also for the food and clothing of children, to an amount not ex- 
ay the interest due to them on settlement; but no charge 
shall be made to any member for education or the use of library 
and public rooms. 

Sec. 3. Members may withdraw from labor, under the direc- 
tion of the Association, and in that case, they shall not be entitled 
to the benefit of the above guaranties. 

Sec. 4. Children over ten years of age shall be provided with 
—— in suitable branches of industry; they shall be credit- 
ed for such portions of each annual dividend, as shall be decided 
by the Association, and on the completion of their education in the 
Association at the age of twenty, shall be entitled to a certificate of 
stock to the amount of credits in their favor, and may be admitted 
as members of the Association. 


ARTICLE IV. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS. 


Sec 1. The nett profits of the Association, after thejpayment of 
all expenses,shall be divided into a number of shares correspondin 
to the number of day’s labor; and every member shall be entitled 
to one share for every day’s labor performed by him. 

Sec. 2. A full settlement shall be made with every member 
once a year, and certificates of stock given for all balances due; 
but in case of need to be decided by himself, every member may be 
permitted to draw on the funds of the Treasury to an amonnt not 
exceeding the credits in his favor for labor performed. 


ARTICLE V. 
GOVERNMENT. 


Sec. 1. The government of the Association shall be vested in 
a board of Directors, divided into four departments, as follows; 
ist, Genera! Direction ; 2d, Direction of Education ; 3d, Direc- 
tion of Industry; 4th, Direction of Finance; consisting of three 
persons each, provided that the same person may be elected mem- 
ber of each Direction, 

Sec. 2. TheGeneral Direction, and Direction of Education shall 
be chosen annually, by the vote of a majority of the members of 
the Association. The Direction of Finance shall be chosen annu- 
ally, by the vote of a majority of the share-holders and members 
of the Association. The Direction of Industry shall consist of the 
chiefs of the three primary series. 

Sec, 3. The chairman of the General Direction shall be the 
President of the Association, and together with the Direction of Fi- 


nance, shall constitute a board of Trustees, by whom the property| 


of the Association shail be held and manage 
Sec, 4. The General Direction shall oversee and manage the 


affairs of the Association, so that every department shall be carried 
on in an orde:!y and efficient manner. 


Sec. 5. The departments of Education and Finance shall be 
under the control each of its own Direction, which shall select, 
and in concurrence with the General Direction, shall appoint such 
teachers, officers, and agents, as shall benecessary to the complete 
and systematic organization of the department. No Directors or 
other officers shall be deemed to possess any rank superior to the 
other members of the Association, nor shall they receive any extra 
remuneration for their official services. 

Sec. 6. The department of Industry shall be arranged in groups 
and series, as far as practicable, and shall consist of three primary 
series; to wit, Agricultural, Mechanical, and Domestic Industry. 
The chief of each series shall be elected every two months by 

the members thereof, subject to the approval of the General Di- 
frection. The chief of each group shall be chosen weekly by its 
members. 


ARTICLE VI. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sec. 1. The Association may from time to time adopt such bye- 
laws, not inconsistent with the spirit and purpose of these articles, 
as shall be found expedient or necessary. 

Sec. 2. In order to secure to the Association the benefits of the 
highest discoveries in social science, and to preserve its fidelity to 
the principles of progress and reform, on which it is founded, any 
amendment may be proposed to this Constitution at a meeting 
called for the purpose ; and if approved by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers at a subsequent meeting, at least one month after the date of 
the first, shall be adopted. 








LERAYSVILLE PHALANX. 

We learn that this Association is proceeding with its organiza- 
tion under favorable auspices. The most interesting practical step 
that has been taken is, the throwing down of the division fences 
of the farms which have been united to form the Domain, How 
significant a fact is this !—the barricades of selfishness and  isola- 
tion are overthrown! Let it be reflected upon; we cannot now 
dwell on it, suggestive as is the fact in a moral point of view. 
But in a practical light let us regard it for one moment, not alone, 
but asa part of the whole movement of the Leraysville Phalanx, 
which in its organization presents some peculiar features, and af- 
fords an instructive lesson. 

Buried deep in the mountains of Pennsylvania, in a_ secluded, 
and as is said, beautiful valley, some honest farmers are living on 
their separate farms. In the general they are thrifty, but they feel 
sensibly many evils and disadvantages to which they are subject- 
ed. The doctrines of association reach them, and as intelligent, 
sincere minded men, they come together and discuss their merits. 
They are satisfied of their truth, and that they can live tegether as 
brethren with united interests, far better than they can separated, 


g|| under the old system of divided and conflicting interests. They 


resolve to carry out their convictions, and to form an Association. 
Now how is this to be done? Simply by uniting their farms, and 
forming of themone Domain! They do not sacrifice any interest 
in their property, the tenure of it only is charged. Instead of 
owning the acres themselves, they own the shares of stock which 
represent the acres, and the individual and collective interests are 
at once united. They are now joint-partners in a noble domain, 
and the interest of each is the interest of all and the interest of all 
the mterest of each. From unity of interests at once spring unity 
ot feeling and unity of design, and the first sign is a destructive 
one—they throw down the old land marks of division; the next 
will be constructtve—they will build them a large and comforta- 
ble edifice in which they can reside in true social relations. 

Now what do we gather fiom this? Plainly that the secial 
transformation from isolation to association, is a simple and easy 
thing, a peaceful and a practical thing, which neither violates any 
right nor disturbs any order. And it shows another thing worth 
‘noting. The charge is sometimes made against association, 
that it is a cowardly and selfish thing which proposes to take men 
from the world to where they will live for themselves, leaving the 
rest of society to struggle on as it can. Now in the case before 
us, Which is an example merely of what may be universal, there 
is no cowardly shrinking from the world—there is only a change 
in internal organization and condition, not in relations to the rest 
'of the world and society at large, Let it answer all such cavils. 
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We understand that as soon as the spring opens, the Lerays-| 
ville Phalanx is to be joined by a number of enterprizing men and’ 
skillful mechanics from this city, and other places. For informa. 
tion, address Dr. L. Belding, Leaysville, Bradferd Co., Pa., or 
Solyman Brown, Esq., No. 13 Park Place, New York. 


THE ALPHADELPHIA ASSOCIATION. 

We have received the Constitution of this Association, a notice, 
of the formation of which was contained in our last. In most! 
respects the constitution is similar to that of the North American. 
Phalanx. It will be seen by the description of the domain selec- 
ted, which we pubiish below, that the location is extremely favor- | 
able. The establishment of this Association in Michigan is but’ 
a pioneer movement, which we have no doubt will soon be fol-| 
lowed by the formation of many others. Our friends are already 
numerous in that State, and the interest in Association is rapidly | 
growing there, as it is throughout the West generally. The} 
West we think will soon become the grand theatre of action, and 
ere long Associations will spring up so rapidly, that we shall 
scarcely be able to chronicie them. The people, the farmers, and 
mechanics particularly, have only to understand the leading prin- 
ciples of our doctrines to admire and approve of them; and it 
would therefore be no matter of surprise to see, in a short time, 
their general and simultaneous adoption. Indeed, the social 
transformation from a state of Isolation with all its poverty and 
miseries, toa state of Association with its immense advantages 
and prosperity, may be much nearer and proceed more rapidly 
than we now imagine. 








} 





The signs are many and cheering. | 


HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE ALPHADELPHIA | 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tn consequence of a call of a Convention published in the Primi- 
tive Expounder, fifty-six persons assembled in the School House 
at the head of Clark’s lake on the fourteenth day of December 
last, from the Counties of Oakland, Wayne, Washtenaw, Genesee, 
Jackson, Eaton, Calhoun and Kalamazoo, in thé state of Michigan ; 
and after a laborious session of three days, from morning to mid- 
night, adopted the skeleton of a Constitution, which was referred 
to a Committee of three, composed of Doctor H. R. Schetterly, Rev. 
James Billings, and Franklin Pierce Esq. for revision and amend- 
ment. A committee consisting of Doct. H. R. Schetterly, John 
Curtis, and William Grant, was also elected to view three places, 
designated by the Convention possessing the requisite qualifications | 
fora domain. The Convention then adjourned to meet again at 
Bellevue, Eaton Co. on the third day of Jan. ultimo, to receive the | 
reports of said Committees, to chose a domain from those reported | 
on by the Committee on location, and to revise, perfect and adopt | 
said Constitution. This adjourned Convention met on the day’! 
appointed—selected a location in the town of Comstock, Kalama- | 
zoo Co. (being the South East quarter of town two South of 
Range ten West, in the state of Michigan) whose advantages are 
described by the Committee on location in the following terms 
(abridged). 

The Kalamazoo river is a large and beautiful stream, nine rods 
wide, and five feet deep in the middle, flowing at the rate of about 
four miles per hour: and with eight feet fall, which can be ob- 
tained without flowing any land worth mentioning, by digging a, 
race one mile and a half in length, will propel one hundred run of 
mill stones, in the dryest season. The digging is easy, and may | 
be nearly all done with scrapers and teams. 

The mansion and manufactories will stand on a beautiful plain, | 
descending gradually towards the bank of the river, which is| 
about twelve feet high. This plain is always dry, and from fifty | 
to sixty rods wide, being skirted on the south by a range of hil- 
locks about twenty feet high, and running parallel with the river. 
These hillocks occupy a space of from ten to thirty rods in width, 
and then terminate in a gentle undulating plain, extending east, 
south and westward for miles, being covered with the most thrifty 
timber your committee ever beheld, consisting of whitewood, white, 
black, and blue ash, white and red oak, two kinds of beach and 
two of elm, black walnut, soft maple, some cherry, and especially 
hard maple in large quantity and of the best quality—the trees 
being from two to three and a half feet in diameter, and some of 
the black walnut are fourteen feet in circumference. 

There is a spring, pouring out about a barrel of pure water per 
minute, half a mile from the place where the mansion and manu 
factories will stand; the water of which, being brought in pipes, 
your committee found by levelling, will rise to the height of more 
than fifty feet, | 














‘| this article. 





Cobble stone more than sufficient for foundations and building a 
dam, and easily accessible, are found on the domain ; and sand and 
clay, of which excellent brick ‘aave been made, are also abundant. 
Iron ore is known to exist both on the domain, and in its vicinity ; 
but its extent has not yet been ascertained. 

The Centra] Rail Road runs along the northern border, a mile 


and a quarter from the mansion, and the state Commissioners have 
|concluded to build a depot within a quarter of a mile from the 


nearest place to it, and may be induced, it is thought, to place it 
in the very spot where it will best accomodate our Association. 
Your Committee paid particular attention to the sources and 
causes of febrile diseases, and must say they could discover none 
(there being no wet marshes on the domain, nor timber in the 
river.) The soil of the Domain is exceedingly fertile, and of great 
variety, consisting of prairie, oak openings and timbered and bot- 
tom land along the river. About three thousand acres of it have 
been tendered to our Association, as stock to be appraised at the 
cash value, nine hundred of which are under cultivation, fit for 
the plough ; and nearly all the remainder has been offered in ex- 
change for other improved lands belonging to members at a dis- 
tance, who wish to invest their property in our Association. 








THE OHIO PHALANX. 
FROM THE OHIO REPOSITORY. 


The Repository for Nov. 30, 1843, contained the Articles of 
Association of the “‘ THe AMERICAN PHALANX,” with an imperfect 
outline of its plan, anda brief sketch of the Domain it had selected 
and secured for its future operations. The name has since been 
changed to ‘* THe OnIo PHaLanx,” which appears at the head of 
Its Articles of Association have also been modified in 
some particulars, but not in such a manner as to change any of 
their essential features. 

The Ohio Phalanx is now definitely constituted, and the first 
pioneers are already upon the Domain. More will follow in a 
few days to assist in making preliminary preparations. A larger 
company will be added in March, and by the end of May the 
Phalanx is expected to consist of 120 resident members, of whom 
the greater part will be adult males. They will be received from 
time to time as rapidly as temporary accommodations ean be 
provided. The prospects of the Phalanx are cheering beyond the 
most sanguine anticipations of its friends. 

It is deemed expedient from this time to excuse the local agents 
who have been appointed in various places to receive applications 
for stock and membership, from the performance of any further 
duties. Applications must hereafter be made (if by mail, post-paid) 
either to ** The Ohio Phalanx,” (Address, Bell Air, Belmont Co.,. 
Ohio) or to the subscriber at Canton. The agents who have 
heretofore acted, will. therefore, as soon as convenient after the 
receipt of this notice, report such applications as may then have 
been made, and request subsequent inquirers to apply as above 
directed. 

Applications for membership should state the following par- 
ticulars: 1. The age and occupation of the applicant. 2. If he 
have a family, the age and sex of each. 3. The amount of money 
he will invest on admission in the stock of the Phalanx. 4. The 
further amount, if any, which he will subsequently invest, and at 
what time. 5. If he proposes to invest property of any kind, he 
should describe it as particularly as possible; and if it appears to 


'|be such as the Phalanx requires, it will be received at such price 


as it would cost the Phalanx if purchased with casi, an equitable 
deduction being made if it be depreciated by use or otherwise. 6. 
The application should also contain references which will enable 
the officers of the Phalanx to satisfy themselves as to the character 
of the applicant. 

Unless under very special circumstances, each single man is 
required to invest at least $100, and each man with a family at 
least $200, in cash, in the stock of the Phalanx, at the time ef his 
admission. An admission fee is also required as follows: For 
each adult male $5; for each adult female $3 ; for other members 





of a family, each $1 ; which sums are appropriated in part to pay 
the expenses which have been and may be incurred in organizing 
the Association, and the residue to procure books, magazines, &c., 
for the use of the members. A compliance with these conditions 
does not, however, entztle a person to admission, but the officers 
of the Phalanx select from the applicants such as appear to them 
most eligible. Other things being equal, those will be selected 
who contribute most to the resources of the Association. One 
object is, to admit none who are not zealous friends of the cause, 


and would not be willing, if necessary, to make some sacrifices 
for its success, 





We would not be understood to invite the inquisitive to ask us 
questions concerning the doctrines of Association. These are 
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found in the works of Fourier and his disciples, and have been 
extensively propagated in this country by several persons, and 
especially by Mr. A. Brisbane. Applicants are expected to have 
their minds made up, and to be ready to co-operate at once in the 
experiment of a Social Reorganization. E. P. GRANT. 








SOCIAL REFORM CONVENTION. 

We the undersigned, citizens of the County of Genesee, N. Y., 
believing that the present system of society is false and produc. 
tive of immense evil, and earnestly desiring to see society organiz- 
ed on better principles ; principles more in accordance with the 
spirit of christianity and brotherly love—do hereby call a Conven- 
tion of the friends of Social reform and Associated Industry in 
this and other counties, to be holden at the new Court House in 
Batavia, on Wednesday, March 13th, to commence at 10 o’clock 
in the morning. The objects of the convention are to discuss the 
subject of Social Reorganization and Reform, a subject worthy the 
serious attention of the Philanthropist and Christian, and to coun- 
sel together how we may best advance the interests of this great 
cause. All who have become interested in this matter, or who 





may wish to obtain information concerning it—all who feel the 
evils of the present system of society, and desire to have them re- 
moved, are earnestly invited to attend. Professional men, Capital-| 
ists and Working men generally are invited to attend. 
pected the convention will be addressed by eminent gentlemen from | 
abr oad. 

{Here follow thirty-seven names. ] 








Park Gopwin, Ese. has a work upon Association in press, 
which will be of a deeply interesting character. It will contain 
explanations and elucidations of some of the higher parts of the 
doctrine. We recommend it particularly to the attention of the 
friends of Association. In our next we shall speak at length of it. 








Brownson’s QuaRTERLY Review, devoted to Religion, Politics, Phi- 
losophy and general Literature. No. |. for January, 1844. Boston. 


O. A. Brownson, Esq. has commenced anew the publication of 
his Review, He had merged it for a time in the Democratic 
Review, to which he became a regular contributor; but Mr. 
Brownson, like all minds deeply engaged in projects of innovation 
and the promulgation of ideas of universal reform, does not please 
the majority, who, no matter to what sect or party they belong, 
or what condition they are in, are at bottom thoroughly conserva- 
tive, and will not listen to new principles or plans of reform. 
Mr. B. did not find favor with the readers of the Democratic Re- 
view, or at least displeased so many of them that he withdrew, 
and, as we stated, has recommenced his own Review. We wel- 
come it heartily, and we recommend it most cordially to all who, 
in these ‘‘ hard times,” can possibly spare three dollars per annum 
for philosophical instruction. 

Brownsen’s QuaRTERLY Review and Tue Present, by Wm. 
H. Channing, will rank foremost among the most original and 
remarkable reviews published in this or any other country. A 
Social and universal reform will be the central Ipza around which 
these reviews will revolve. This Idea will be viewed in different 
aspects, and different methods will be proposed for carrying it out; 
but this Idea, truly the great one which the century has brought 
forth and which it will in some way actualize, will be the object! 
of consideration by the editors of these two periodicals. What! 
other, object is now worthy of occupying the minds of men of 
ability and exalted views and feelings, and who are animated by 
a sincere love of Humanity and universal Justice? None. Indi- 
vidual ambition, party or sectarian controversy, pecuniary gain— 
all these and similar aims are too small to occupy the attention of 
men of enlarged views, who comprehend the possibility of doing 
away with the poverty, misery, and other social evils, which 
exist upon this earth, and of elevating mankind to a high state of 
intelligence, harmony and happiness, 

The most remarkable article in the number of the Review before 
us, is entitled «The Church Question.” In this article Mr. 
Brownson advocates forcibly the Unity oF THe Courco—the 
fusion and union of all sects in one grand WHoLe—the absorption 
of the sectarian controversies that divide the Christian world in a 
higher view of God, man and the universe; not by giving supre- 
macy to any existing party or creed in the Church, but by bring- 











It is ex-* 


ing together all parties on a HIGHER GROUND of Unity, which 
shall conciliate and absorb all minor differences. In this view 
we agree entirely, and on future occasions, will lay before our 
readers the opinions we hold in regard to the Church question, 
which we will here take occasion to mention, has been discussed 
quite thoroughly by the disciples of Fourier in France and 
England. 








SOCIAL REFORM CONVENTION AT BOSTON. 
CONCLUDED. 


Il. ASSOCIATIONS REPRESENTED.—OBJECTIONS.— ANSWERS. 


The Associations of Northampton, Hopedale and Brook Farm, were 
each well represented ; and it was delightful to meet and converse with 
these men, who have been faithful, through good and ill report, and the 
difficulties incident to new undertakings, to their sublime faith in the 
possibility of perfect justice and love. The audiences spontaneously felt 


jthat their words were leaded with experience, and listened therefore 


with confiding respect. And these words were full of encouragement. 
Admitting frankly, that they have been called to hard work, and to pri- 
vations, made necessary chiefly by the insufficient capital invested in their 
enterprises, they still unanimously declared their satisfaction and in- 
creasing interest in the movement. As one of them said, ‘“‘ we feel 
homesick when we go out among the business of the world.” They 
think that they have realized several important results. They find, that 
the influence of close union with varieties of mind and character is 
healthful. A man inimediately sees that he is known, and fairly guaged ; 
and hence a truthful simplicity that drops disguises, cad makes the home 
life"and public life one. And yet this general criticism induces tolerance ; 
not only because each feels that his own faults are visible as well as 
his brothers, but still more, because each finds in his neighbor some trait 
or disposition which makes a complement to his own. A single family 
has prejudices, inherited notions and maxims, partial estimates, whim- 
sical standards of action, a monotony of conscience; in the degree in 
which the circle enlarges, the judgment that governs it is better balanced, 
and becomes at once more sagacious and more liberal. Thus many 
families united exert upon each of their individual members a more 
generous, expanding,*awakening power, than any isolated household 
could. 

Neither does the practical experiment thus far show, what so many 
have dreaded, a tendency to the loosening of family ties. On the con- 
trary, some, at least, of these Associationists think, that husbands and 
wives become more relying, more courteous, less arbitrary and selfish, 
that they learn to set a more watchful guard upon the weaknesses of 
temper, which so often encroach little by little, to overgrow the Edens 
of first love with the briars of discontent, and thus keep alive, rather 
than lose the romance of affection. And in regard to children, as the 
Association takes somewhat the attitude of critic of their faults, the 
Parent becomes rather the confidant, and trustful fosterer of their virtues, 
and fills the place, to which instinct on both sides prompts, of bosom 
friend. In the narrow accommodations and imperfect arrangements of 
order, as yet possessed by these Associations, however, no fair test can 
be made. If thus far they have experienced no disadvantageous effects 
upon the family circle, but rather the contrary, they may well cherish a 
hope, that Families United will retain all that is now most sacred and 
beautiful in this relation, and superadd a cheerfulness, a variety of stim- 
ulants to heart and head, a candor and frank courtesy, habits of self- 
trust and reverence, not easily secured in the small groups allied by 
blood. Certainly one would anticipate, that the enlarged sphere of inti- 
mate relationships would offer inducements to kindness, make demands 
upon sympathy and self-sacrifice, and weave countless ties between 
young and old, in every way favorable to gentle manners and disinte- 
restedness. And our friends of these Associations declare, that this an- 
ticipation is practically fulfilled. 

Another most important result they have realized. They have proved 
the possibility of the freest and most friendly intercourse between those 
whom society at large casts into different classes, according to some 
scale of accidental differences in condition, culture, refinement; and 
the effect is what it ought to be, diffusion of the highest traits of intel- 
lect and character, without letting down the standard of taste. The 
precess is one of general elevation. a levelling upwards, a blending of 
energy and grace. Already these little Associations, poor and over- 
worked as they are, Manifest the practicability of uniting labor with 
cultivation and elegance. Each one becomes by the necessity of daily 
communion, his fellow’s teacher, helper, example. Principles, experi- 
ence, are not hoarded, but shared. And a general atmosphere of intel- 
ligence and conscience stimulates to faithful self-improvement. 

It was interesting to hear the answers made to the quite common, 
but very superficial objection, that individuality will be lost in associa- 
tion. The witty retort, ‘‘ where is your individuality now, amidst the 
servitude of political and theological parties, the pressure of competition 
in business, the inevitable insincerities of actual. life,” cut to the quick. 
Just in the degree of the selfishness of any society will of course be its 
tyranny ; and with increase of love comes freedom. Place men in situa- 








tions favorable to the exercise of their powers, open new interests, mul- 
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tiply the variety of influences acting upon them, substitute generous 
and confiding relations for constraint and force, and you enable them at 
once to know and to manifesi themselves. The testimony was unani- 
mous of the Associationists, that individuality was increased, not lessen- 
ed among them. An objection, that such independence of society at 
“large, as they secure for themselves, may lead to eccentric extrava- 
gance, might be urged with far greater plausibility. Indeed, small Asso- 
ciations will always incur that danger; and this is one reason why Asso- 
ciations should be large enough to embrace all classes of dispositions 
and tendencies. 

The objection that Association is a withdrawal from the world, monk- 
ish, self-indulgent, and exclusive, was equally well answered. Society, 
as it is, rests wpon the protection of individual interests as its legal fown- 
dation ; and hence the all-pervading selfishness. If the purpose end 
hope is to give freer room to the exercise of love, by substituting united 
interests as a social basis, withdrawal is an absolute necessity. To or- 
ganize a system of co-operative industry, a position on the soil is the first 
requisite. But what light may shine from these cities set on a hill. What 
an impregnable strong-hold, frem which to disarm prejudice and igno- 
rance and inveterate habit, is a theory illustrated in successful deeds. 
Let a speculative man state the philosophy of Association, and instantly 
the world says, ‘‘ very fine! but the proof is in the working.” It is an 
absurd blowing of hot and cold then, to turn round upon the practical 
Associationist with a complaint of his endeavor to test his principles in 
action. As well condemn Columbus for embarking in search of the 
western islands, whose visioned glory beckoned him onward. Will the 
hard world have no better welcome than chains and cold neglect, if 
these voyagers to unknown continents of peace send back as cargo 
fruits of joy, perchanee fine gold of wisdom ? 

A fire of cross questionings, poured from all sides upon the Assoeia- 
tionists, brought out from them as reply, truly royal salutes of explana- 
‘tion. They showed, how in place of the drudgery and degradation of 
menial service they had succeeded in introducing dignified mutual 
assistance ; how a beautiful atmosphere of cordiality and kindness was 
spread around children ; how education was interwoven with labor, and 
discipline blended with freedom and pleasure through the day ; how 
usefulness in all branches was honored, and work elevated to its true 
Position as worship, and so the whole of life made sacred ; how woman 
retook her appropriate place of co-equality with man. It is well enough 
to erack jokes upon these visionaries, to retail scandal at their expense, 
to predict with gipsy foresight misfortunes, to antedate their failure, and 
to fill the air with babblement of disparaging reports, if one has no bet- 
terjoccupation for idle hours ; but he who could look on the manly forms 
and faces of these pioneers to the land of promise, while hearing their 
simple statements, and not feel honor for their heroism, and sympathy 
with their hope, deserves to keep through life the apathy of soul which 
must be habitual to him—deserves to drudge along content, amidst the 
squalid, chaotic, tantalizing, degrading influences of existing society. 
If ourstates and towns can tax themselves to support criminals and pau- 
pers, and whole armies of keepers of the peace and protectors of prop- 
erty, and if after enormous expenditure they still find fraudand violence 
multiplying, what do they not owe, in the way of countenance and 
support to men, who are willing to give their lives to test the feasibility 
of uniting men by the law of liberty, in societies where the rights of all 
shall be sacred to each, and the might of each be directed to increase 
the common weal. It is truly matter for congratulation, that these rude 
and imperfect attempts at Association, projected and carried on as they 
have been by raw recruits, are all in the fair way to success, brave, 
hopeful and united. 

Ill. THE PRINCIPLE OF ASSOCIATION. 

Space permits only the briefest condensation of views presented by 
the believers in Association, who addressed the meeting. They were 
various, and necessarily fragmentary ; but it was instructive to observe 
that practical and scientific men constantly confirmed, and often ap- 
parently without being aware of it, the doctrines of Soctat Science, as 
announced by Fourier. Indeed, in proportion to the degree of one’s 
intimacy with this profound student of harmony, does respect increase 
for his admirable intellectual power, his foresight, sagacity, complete- 
ness. And for one, I am desirous to state, that the chief reason which 
prevents my most public confession of confidence in him as the one 
teaeher now most needed, is, that honor for such a patient and conscien- 
tious investigator demands, of all who would justify his views, a sim- 
plicity of affection, an extent and accuracy of knowledge, an intensity 
of thought, to which very few can now lay claim. Quite far am I from 
saying, that.as now enlightened | adopt all his opinions ; on the centra- 
ty, there are some I reject ; but it is a pleasure to express gratitude to 
Charles Fourier, for having opened a whole new world of study, hope, 
and action. It does seem to me, that he has given us the clue out of our 
scientific labyrinth, and revealed the means of living the law of love. 
Years of application and trial, however, would alone qualify one to pro- 
nounce fair judgment upon this System of Universal Unity. 

1. The Principle of Association. Soctat Scrence pre-supposes, first, 
an exact law of Justice governing the Universe and Humanity, and se- 
condly, man’s power of discovering this law. In place of the vague- 
ness and perplexities of our actual ethics and legislation, it assumes to 
substitute definite and precise knowledge of Diving Onpgr. Must there 











not be perfect harmony of affections in the All Good; must not the 
Love of God include all possible varieties, degrees, relations of love in 
eternal union? And is not this Love, this Goodness, this One in Many, 

the fountain of all existence, the primal cause of creation? Suppose 

this admitted, and let us pass toa second thought. Must not God’s wis- 
dom be the corresponding Ideas of these affections of Goodness, the 
Forms of this One, these Many Loves; the Laws of Justice and Order 
which image the harmony of God’s Bliss? In the Divine Mind must 
there not be perfect exactness in principles and details, mathematical 
precision in the umversal and minute? Suppose this admitted; and 
can we conceive of Divine Power as acting in neglect of, or in opposi- 
tion to, the Truth, the Ideas, Laws, through which the Essential Good, 
declares his will? What can Creation be but a manifestation in exist- 
ence of the Justice of Love? The Universe in its immensity and in 
every atom, in all relations, and each movement, must reflect the 
thoughts of the divine affections. There can be no absolute disorder. 
The law even of evil must be kaown in the Eternal mind; seeming 
confusion must have a place in the Growth of the Universe. From the 
centre to the cireumference there must be perfectly harmonious series 
of finite creatures, mutually dependant, completing each other, con- 
formed to one model, and thus composing an accurate representation— 
as well throughout the whole as inthe most inconceivably small particle 
—of the infinite Ideas, of the infinite Love of God. This principle of 
All-Governing Order is the germ and root of Association. The principle 
isnot new. It has been admitted by all thinkers, all lovers of all ages. 
But the application of it te Human Society is new. 

2. Order in Humanity and Man. If Justice, which is thus shown te 
be the Ideasand Laws of Love, governs the unconscious. and passive 
universe, must it not also govern, and in a more intense degree, con- 
scious and impassioned spirits? Does the Divine Love through Wisdom 
rule the mineral and vegetable worlds, distribute colors, forms, perfumes, 
sounds, guide chemical affinities, animate all movements, and can it 
neglect intelligent and affectionate creatures? The Societies of ra- 
tional and active Man surely are not less under the governance of justice 
than material attractions, than the instincts of animals. How profound 
is, and always has been, the conviction that ‘Humanity is created upon 
earth to be the brightness of God’s Glory, the express image of his per- 
son. There ought, then, to be a perfection of Order, throughout all the 
relations of the Race asa whole, dow. tothe most trifling detail of 
individual conduct. Man’s Worship, laws, Industry, Art, Enjoyment, 
should articulately announce the Wisdom and Love of the Heavenly 
Father. Collisions, misfortunes, squalidness, poverty, selfishness, are 
monstrous perversions of human nature. So far from the exactest har- 
mony, the most perfect justice and beauty being unnatural even in the 
smallest aet and most transient relation of life, it appears, then, that 
anything less than this is unnatural, inhuman. A music of joy should 
rise moment by moment from human societies acting in concert, so 
elevating and enrapturing, that the concord ot all imagined instruments 
in unison cannot symbolize it even faintly. To conceive a destiny of 
Man lower than this would be impious. More or less clearly, indeed, 
the sages of all eras have foreseen and prophecied a time when Man 
would be perfectly in peace with God, with Man, with Nature. Man 
is now in a state of degeneracy, of subversion. The whole effort of 
ages has been directed to his restoration. This can be effected only 
through knowledge and obedience of the Law of Justice, in which 
God’s Love for man is made known. And this Law of Love has been 
and is in a progressive course of revelation. It is revealed through 
inspired prophets, through Jesus Christ, through the Holy Spirit influ- 
encing the sou! of Man; it is revealed through the discoveries, inven- 
tions, philosophies, laws, acts of all ages, in amore or less scientific form, 
to the intellect of Man; it is revealed permanently in the instinctive 
tendencies, affections, passions of humas nature, even when their ac- 
tion is morbid and monstrous. It is this latter form of revelation, through 
the harmonies of Man’s Natural Passions, upon which Fourier and his 
disciples claim to have thrown a peculiar light. Plainly all modern 
physiological and psychological investigations have been concentrating 
upon the determination of these natural laws, impressed on man by his 
Creator. Fourier assumes to have solved these vexed problems as to 
man’s instinctive and primitive tendencies; to have analyzed, enume- 
rated, classified them; and to have discovered the analogies with the 
universal laws of harmony, which show man to be at once a microcosm, 
or image of creation, and at the same time and in a higher manner the 
image of God. He thus has been instrumental in the hands of Provi- 
dence, he believes, in announcing the great laws of natural attractions 
by which God organizes Human Societies, and by obeying which, Man 
may purify and prepare himself for the constant reception of heavenly 
inspiration. For the fulfillment of Man’s Earthly Destiny—Unity with 
God, and Man and Nature—the first condition is the Organizatien of 
Society according to the Law of Love ; because no one man, owing to 
his finiteness, and partiality, but only many men, fulfilling and com- 
pleteing each other’s limitations, can know aright, or execute aright, 
the Wisdom of Goodness, and so manifest in beautiful industry the 
Creator’s glory. We are members one of another. Each human seciety, 
organized of various individuals, differing in character, intellect, ener- 
gy, should form a Man; the harmoniously conspiring and co-laboring 














nationsef the earth should form One Grand Man; and then will God 





